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a considerable distance, even if the snow had 
uot thrown around a strong reflection. Once 
more I continued my way, and was still fol- 
lowed by the foot. I walked on for some 
time, alarmed at such an unaccountable circum- 



shall never forget, were mine to be the duration 
of a world. 

I had once seen her at church; 6he was 
standing with one arm round her infant sister, '. 
the other hand held the book of prayer; her 



stance. I turned several times, and still could 'dark deep eye was raised to the preacher 
see nobody. Surely, I thought, it is not possi- above. A ray of sunlight had stolen in through 
ble that I am pursued by an invisible being?- 



my mind, naturally incredulous as to that point, 
cannot be deceived by an imagination heated by 
the late scene of excitement ? It is impossible. 
I looked back, all was still again, nothing was 
to be seen but the well known features of the 
shore, nothing to be heard hut the screams of 
the sea birds, mingled with the ceaseless plash 
of the waves. I stood for some time, till I be- 
gan to think that I had been deceived by the 
echo of my own feet on the frozen snow. This 
inspirited me, and I proceeded, determined to 
persuade myself into this belief. In despite of 
this resolve, in despite of all the courage, the 
incredulity I could summon to my aid, I could 
not banish the feeling of awe inspired by the 
steps ; they were too quick, too light, too near, 
to be the echo of my own heavy tread. I 
turned oucti more, and with desperation of pur- 
pose, demanded why I was thus pursued in 
silence ? No answer was returned. The steps 
had ceased ; and I was again alone in the 
desert silence of the night. Again I called 
aloud: — ". Spirit, or mortal, whatsoever you 
be, answer, speak • your purpose." All was 
still — I knew not what to think : was it pos- 
sible, that, in despite of my unbelief, and as a 
punishment of it, I was visited by a being of 
another world ? I was ashamed of the weak- 
ness, and struggled to get free from it, yet was 
it not true that the steps had been there ? I 
could not be deceived, the sound was too dis- 
tinct, too decided to be an illusion of the fancy, 
Should I, could I go on, and again be perse, 
cutcd by this fearful mockery? were it even 
to front me, to give me an opportunity to op- 
pose it — but to proceed with my back to 
being unknown, invisible, and perhaps hostile, 
to be dogged by a fleshless spirit — -it was too 
trying, too abhorrent to human nature ; I 
could endure it no longer. I interrogated my 
pursuer once more, in vain, I then waited for 
some time, till at length shame and desperation 
lent nle strength to proceed, not a little helped, 
perhaps, by the hope of my persecutor's depar- 
ture. My hope was vain. There were again 
the unceasing appalling footsteps at my back. 
However, I went on, despairing of relief from 
stopping, and endeavoured to divert my atten- 
tion to the subject of my former thoughts. 
The road favoured my wish, as I had often 
passed it to her house, sometimes with herself. 
I now also approached a part particularly en- 
deared to me, by having accompanied her throxigh 
it for the last time, previous to her fatal es- 
trangement, when I almost dared to hope she 
had shewn me some marks of affection. I 
struggled to confine my thoughts to this sub- 
ject, and partly succeeded ; though I some- 
times shuddered with horror as 1 fancied the 
breath of the phantom, alternately burning 
hot, and piercing cold on my neck. I soon, 
however, engaged myself so deeply in my recol- 
lections, as to forget my apprehensions for 
a time, when I was suddenly roused, penetrated, 
maddened, by a heavy distinct sigh, so near 
in tone to those I had heard from Marguerite, 
during her illness, that I rushed back, deter- 
mined to obtain some solution of the mystery. 
In a moment I was satisfied — I saw what I 



the old ivied window, and was playing through 
her auburn hair, and over a brow of such 
dazzling whiteness, as I have never seen 
equalled. As she stood, her golden locks 
bathed in the bright glow of the sunbeam, and 
her attitude and look so mixed with tenderness 
to her darling sister, and tranquil devotion to- 
wards heaven, I could almost fancy her a 
seraphdescended from her native skies, to watch 
over some gentle sister of humanity. It was 
thus that I wished to picture her to my heart : 
this was the image of my adoration. And 
now too — she was there ! the same in beauty, in 
tenderness, save that, instead of the rich sun- 
beam, the moon's cold pure ray was on her 
brow, and her eye was fixed on me with such 
a look — for ever is it before my eyes. In the 
visions of the night, in the hours of darkness, 
it is there. When I awaken, it is the first object 
that meets my sight. Were it not for the re- | 
membrance of that one fond glance, how could ! 
I crawl on through this miserable existence. 
But I am wandering — I must return to my 
relation. Thus she stood before me, with her 
own native atmosphere of purity and innocence 
around her. In one moment my dreams of 
terror were fled. The cold chill of supernatural 
awe was banished. I only saw her — I only! 
knew that she was present, and what should I 
dread ? Were ages of pain sufficient to buy a 
renewal of my bliss at that moment, would I ] 
not willingly endure it ? The smile on her lip j 
spoke what I hardly dared ever to hope. I 
can tell no more distinctly, I can remember 
that I was at her feet, that she bent over me, 
and she spoke, and her breath was thrilling 
1 through my hair as she stooped. Were the 
sum of human language to be distilled by -the 
chemist into one sentence, could it sink into 
my soul as those words ? The heart has a 
memory of its own, distinct from the every 
day occurrences of life ; mine was filled then, 
once and for ever. I knelt, as I have said, and 
the music of her voice was yet dwelling in my 
ears, when she ceased and stooped again to 
bless me — her cold icy finger touched my brow. 
It was not till then that the truth burst upon 
me — the unexpected delight of her presence 
had concealed the dreadful reality; but the 
chill impress of her touch revealed the whole. 
I shuddered, sunk upon the snow, and thought 
that the hour of death was come. Why did it 
not come? I had then enjoyed my last of 
happiness. I know no more — I had fallen at 
her feet, and all was mist and darkness. 

I must have been long insensible, for when 
I awoke from this fearful trance, the morning 
air was beginning to breathe around; the moon 
had set, and all was cold, and gloomy, and 
cheerless: fit emblem of what lay -before me. 
I was chilled and stiffened by the night air ; 
but one glance around, and all was told. I 
started up, with that fearful vigour known to 
those only under the influence of despair like 
mine. I hurried to her house. The rush of 
the cataract, the breath of the whirlwind, could 
not surpass my fury. I thought not of the im- 
propriety of the hour — madness — I thought of 
nothing. Alas ! when I arrived, there needed 
no ceremony. The confusion of the house told 



all. Had I doubted — was not there her father, 
her sisters, her youthful brother, and who 
could ask a question? 1 hastened to her chamber, 
her mother was gazing on the work of the 
spoiler — worse than all, her infant sister, the 
cherished of her heart, had stolen into the room, 
had taken her clay-cold hand, and was calling 
on Marguerite, and wondering at her silence. 
I kuelt, touched her hand with my lip for the 
first — liifit time ; I severed one of her auburn 
tresses, took one last look, and saw her no 
more. This was the beginning and tl.e close 
of my earthly happiness— now I am alone. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Paris, March 8th. 

Two volumes of much interest have been 
published this week, viz : the first volume of 
Travels in Astracan and the Caucasus, by 
Count Polocki, and the third volume of Cail- 
lie's travels. The first mentioned, contains 
some very curious particulars of the natural 
curiosities, and of the customs and manners of 
the inhabitants of those countries ; but the 
limits of a letter do not permit me to give ex- 
tracts. Cailiic's volume is much more curious 
and interesting than the two preceding ones, 
and it is due to this enterprising traveller, who 
has been by many regarded as an impostor, 
to state, that it contains documents signed by 
local authorities, which seem to confirm fully, 
the fact of his having visited the places which 
he describes. The second volume of these 
travels in English, has not, I understand, yet 
been published by Messrs. Collmrn and Bently, 
owing to a disappointment which they experi- 
enced, as to getting over the work in the 
sheets as it went through the press : but it 
will, of course, soon make its appearance. 

M. Victor Hugo's tragedy of Hcrnani is 
still a great favourite, notwithstanding the im- 
probabilities of the story and the blustering 
tone of much of the dialogue. The name of 
the author, and a few poetic touches which 
mark the master hand, have obtained for the 
production a popularity greater than it de- 
served. As a Melo-Drama, it would have 
been interesting, and so it seems the English 
think, for I hear that two translations for the 
London theatres are already in hand. 

It is, I believe, pretty generally known, that 
M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer, has been 
for some years making observations on the spots 
upon the Sun's Disc, with a view to determine 
the degree of influence, (if any,) which they 
excerciso upon the temperature of the earth. 
In order to make these observations useful, it 
was necessary to obtain information from emi- 
nent astronomers in other climates, and if 
M. Arago had succeeded in this, he would have 
been able to supply a very interesting addition 
to our astronomical knowledge ; but I regret 
to state that M. A. has been so much disap- 
pointed in his expectation of assistance from 
abroad, that he abandons all hope of completing 
his work. 

Some curious statistical tables have just been 
made out, by order of the Minister of the 
Interior. Having been favoured with a sight 
of them, and allowed to take extracts, I shall 
from time to time give you such as I think 
of general interest. At present I will only 
give you an account of the number of suicides 
committed annually in the department of the 
Seine. You will see from it, that self-destruc- 
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tion is quite as extensive in this part of France, 
as it is (the difference of population being con- 
sidered) in England. It is as follows : — 



1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 



Men. 
255 
192 
250 
211 
236 
206 
262 
239 
272 
333 



Women. 

116 . 

138 . 

, 126 . 

114 . 

112 . 

Ill . 

128 . 

182 . 

124 . 

. 178 . 

128 . 



Total. 

351 

330 

376 

325 

348 

317 

390 

371 

396 

511 

372 



Average number"? ojj 
annually. J ** 

There were not less than nine candidates for 
the honorable title of Foreign Member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, vacant by the 
death of Sir Humphry Davy. These were 
Mr. Dalton, M. Bessel, Blumenbach, Robert 
Brown, Debuch, Lefly, O'Ersted, Plana, and 
Summering-. At the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy, a ballot took place for the supply of the 
vacancy. There were 52 voters, of whom 42 
were for Mr. Dalton, who was consequently 
declared duly elected. At this sitting, M. 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire read a paper in reply to 
one by M. Cuvier, in which M. Geoffroy con- 
tends for the principle of the Unity of the 
Composition of Animals, or in other words, 
that all animals result from one similar system 
of composition. 

I mentioned some time since, that a societv 
had been formed for the encouragement of the 
art of engraving. I am now sorry to say, that 
the patrons of this society are not yet suffici- 
ently numerous to enable the directors to com- 
mand any large engravings, but they have 
ordered several small ones, and it is expected 
that before another year shall have elapsed, the 
promotion of the art in France, by this com- 
pany, will produce very satisfactory results, at 
present it is generally very much beneath that 
of England. 

The Prince of Cobourg is expected here with 
some anxiety, by the friends of science, as it is 
expected that he will request some of the dis- 
tinguished men who were lately in Greece, 
making researches for the French government, 
to accompany him when he goes to take pos- 
session of his new sovereignty. His Royal 
Highness, who is an excellent Botanist, has 
made very tempting offers to a gentleman who 
has studied the art closely in Greece. As a 
patron of the Arts and of Science generally, 
much is expected from this Sovereign. 

London, March 9. 
The medical gentlemen, who were present at 
M. Chabert's last exhibition, still affect to be 
very sceptical as to the antidote which he pre- 
tends to have discovered against prussic acid ; 
but they admit that he is in possession of some 
secret as to the taking of phosphorus with im- 
punity. These medical men, however, have 
little to boast of, in the way of triumph, over 
M. Chabert, for there never was a more la- 
mentable display of deficiency of chemical 
knowledge, than they made on Saturday. It 
is really astonishing that so much ignorance 
should be manifested with respect to the quali- 
ties and powers of a poison, which, as a medi- 
cine, in right hands, might be one of great 
utility. The only member of the profession 
who appears to have devoted much attention 
to the subject is Dr. Granville, who first in- 



troduced the poison into this country as a 
medicine. This gentleman denies, and, as I 
know from several experiments, truly, that 
even in its most concentrated state, it has 
the extraordinary power over the human frame, 
which some persons have pretended, and he 
relates instances of enormous doses being 
taken without causing death. At present 
medical knowledge is so divided on this point, 
that physicians rarely order the acid, or do 
so in doses which cannot ensure success, lest 
this should overstep prudence, and cause se- 
rious injury. I have lately read an authentic 
account of a German physician, who, with a 
view to ascertain its effects upon the system, 
took, after gradually measured doses, a large^tea 
spoonful of the acid at one time. It seems 
that this gentleman had an antidote ; for, after 
taking each dose, and before he quitted his 
house, he put in a prominent part of his person 
a paper containing instructions as to what was 
to be done in the event of his being affected. 
On the last occasion he had walked the length 
of a street before he was at all affected, he 
then suddenly fell to the ground and was hor- 
ribly convulsed. The spectators came up, and 
seeing the paper, took him to a neighbouring 
chemist, where his instructions were followed, 
and he rapidly recovered. It is much to be 
regretted that these instructions were not made 
public. As a remedy for dyspepsia, some very 
striking cases are mentioned by Dr. Granville. 

You will see by the newspapers, what a sad 
exhibition Kean made last night at Drury-lane 
Theatre. His memory seemed to be much in- 
jured — he scarcely ever spoke without the aid 
of a prompter. After enduring the hisses of 
the audience for a long time, he came forward, 
and with looks half suppliant, half contemp- 
tuous, implored indulgence. It was a painful 
sight, I hope never to witness another such, of 
so great an actor as Kean has been. 

There is nothing to notice in Literature, 
We are all expectation for Moore's Byron, 
which however, will not, it is said, be ready for 
some weeks. 



Cork, 10th. 
Whatever is vitally connected with the lite- 
rary and scientific improvement of Ireland, will, 
I am certain, gain a ready admission into the 
columns of the Dublin Literary Gazette, 
therefore do not hesitate to call the public at- 
tention through so effective a channel to an 
establishment, which has, during a period' of 
twenty years, contributed largely to the in- 
crease of useful knowledge in this country. 
The Cork Royal Institution owes its rise to the 
spirited exertions of some gentlemen of superior 
attainments, who, actuated by a wish to render 
scientific instruction available to the common 
purposes of life, obtained a charter, incorpo- 
rating themselves into a society, which, by 
the aid of an annual grant, was enabled to 
labour with effect towards this desirable end. 
It has supported professors in agriculture, 
natural philosophy, natural history, and che- 
mistry, and maintained a museum, and an ex- 
tensive library of well selected books. A few 
years ago it was enriched by a collection of 
valuable casts, the gift of his present Majesty. 
From these advantages, in which the public 
were liberally invited to participate, has arisen 
the most striking improvement. Every art 
subservient to the necessities, or instrumental 
in the embellishment of society, has been carried 
to' a high degree of perfection ; genius has 



been fostered, industry aided, and ingenuity 
refined. The young have been inspired with 
emulation, and the aged excited to applause. 
Such are the benefits which have resulted from 
the Institution, and it is just to appeal to the 
obvious proofs which the city and county of 
Cork so abundantly display, because, in common 
with much more that deserves respect, it has 
not been able to escape the shafts of unpro- 
voked malice, or silence the clamours of un- 
merited opposition. It has been condemned 
for inutility, because the prejudices of ignorance 
sometimes yielded slowly to its influence, and 
reviled for illiberality because it withheld ac- 
commodation, for which unreasonable expecta- 
tion could alone have created a demand. In the 
merits or the faults of its management, the 
public, however, it appears too probable, are 
to be but little interested for the future. The 
committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
during the last session of parliament to investi- 
gate the Irish miscellaneous estimates, have 
recommended the withholding, after the present 
year, of the grant by which it has been hitherto 
supported ; and, in anticipation of the expected 
reduction, its officers have been dismissed, its 
lectures suspended, and the sphere of its utility 
reduced almost to nothing. How far that 
policy is to be commended, which, under any 
circumstances, effects a petty retrenchment, 
with the loss of much mental cultivation, must 
always be a question. If the exigencies of the 
state demand the sacrifice, we must be content 
to sigh in silence over so lamentable a neces- 
sity. To many, it however, has not failed to 
occur, that it is not well to check the spread of 
knowledge for the calls of penurious economy ; 
that an enlightened population render back to 
the state by various means, the wealth which 
has been bestowed on their instruction ; and 
that, in the present state of the world, the best 
security of every government is found in the 
encouragement it yields to all that may en- 
lighten the minds and raise the character of its 
subjects. In defiance, therefore, of the threat- 
ened reduction, some gentlemen have proposed 
the formation of a provincial college, for the re- 
gulations of which the charter of the Royal 
Institution may serve as a foundation ; and the 
Irish government, with a zeal which does it 
honour, has complied with a request, made by a 
deputation of distinguished personages, that 
it would forward a recommendation of some 
such establishment. Whether the views of 
the projectors are practicable, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt, so far as regards the adaptation 
of a ground work framed for one institution, to 
another so different in its nature ; but it must 
be admitted that their public spirit and ex- 
ertion deserve the thanks of society at large, 
and the peculiar esteem of the province of 
Munster, for the immediate benefit of which it 
is intended. The national establishments for 
education which exist in Ireland, are by far too 
limited in number, to answer the demands upon 
them. On all hands, we find the facilities for 
disseminating learning increase, and the time 
has -unquestionably arrived, when the second 
city of Ireland should no longer want the 
means of educating the youth of the surround- 
ing province. Yet however entitled to hope 
for the assistance which has been so anxiously 
demanded, the people of the South of Ireland 
will justly forfeit their claim upon the aid 
of government, should they by their supineness 
fail in due co-operation. At a meeting of the 
Cork institution, in which the college scheme 
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was suggested, an individual of wealth and 
talent, proposed to call upon the gentlemen of 
the province for their assistance, nobly tendering 
on his own part a munificent donation. This 
proposal should be adopted. The advantages 
are too great to be overlooked. Nor is it to be 
doubted, that a liberal private subscription 
would immediately be raised in furtherance of 
the object, which the state would then feel 
itself more imperatively called on to support. 



A FRENCH AND IRISH AUDIENCE. 

In Paris there are thirteen principal theatres, 
all of which are respectably attended through- 
out the year. There, when the performance 
commences, all is hushed, and no individual 
ventures to disturb the rest of the audience. — 
A father can safely carry his family to the 
theatres without fearing any personal remarks, 
or being shocked by the utterance of oaths and 
imprecations. The manager is never obliged 
to appear in the middle of the scene to appease 
the gods, for all seem to have assembled solely 
to enjoy the entertainment. On entering also 
at the pit and galleries, the regulations are de- 
serving of notice and of imitation. The crowd 
ranges itself in a regular line, la queue, as it is 
termed, and waits, with the utmost patience, 
for the order of succession ; so strictly are 
these regulations observed, that many persons 
obtain a livelihood by the following ruse; they 
go at an early hour, frequently at three o'clock, 
and hold their places until others who have 
arrived late, purchase them. Although a con- 
siderable distance may intervene, no difficulty 
attends this transfer, there being no pressure 
from those behind. 

Let us now glance for a moment .at the 
Dublin theatre. It is scandalous to witness 
the anarchy thafexists there. Few nights pass 
without an uproar. The upper gallery commands 
the house ; and the company, and the respec 
table portion of the audience, lie completely at 
its mercy. Its inmates delight only in disturb- 
ing the rest ; no character is safe ; they single 
out some person present, and hold him up to 
ridicule, obliging him frequently to retire — 
Indecent language is often used, and ladies na- 
turally absent themselves from such scenes of 
riot, confusion, and depravity. Before we 
proceed farther, let us enquire from some lover 
of the drama, if this picture be exaggerated — 
does it not occur night after night ? If, then, 
such abuses exist, and are tolerated, is it sur- 
prising that the stage should be neglected ? 
Some will say, that it is difficult to reform long 
continued abuses — strike boldly, is the answer. 
Let it -be once known that the rioters will be 
punished, and tbat any one disturbing the au- 
dience by personalities, or other means, will be 
seized in the act, and punished, and we will 
venture to predict an amelioration. The gal 
lery ruffian will then seek some other field to 
exercise his turbulent spirit, and the box absen- 
tees will probably return. We venture to 
affirm that few hare more natural taste for the 
drama, than the people of this nation, and yet, 
the capital contains but one theatre, which is 
rarely filled once a fortnight. We are then 
naturally led to investigate the cause of this 
fact ; and though it may depend on more than 
one, we imagine that the foregoing is the prin- 
cipal. . In citing the example of the French 
stage, it is hoped it may not be concluded that 
the writer is one who returns to his country 



enamoured of every thing foreign ; on the con- 
trary, he is passionately attached to his native 
city, and offers these observations solely for its 
interest. Ifthe theatre be deserted, it is not 
owing to an inefficient company ; for, generally 
speaking, our Dublin managers have performed 
their duty with considerable spirit. A portion 
of the audience have been instrumental in 
damping the public taste, and a reform in that 
quarter is an indispensable preliminary to its 
revival. 



THE DRAMA. 

Mr, Macready has continued to enact most 
of his favourite characters at our theatre during 
the past week. On Tuesday evening, Henry V. 
was performed, in which he represented the hero 
of Agincourt, whom Shakespeare has depicted 
with such singular felicity. Indeed the whole 
play is replete with the deepest interest, espe- 
cially to those who delight in recalling the re. 
collection of the proudest period of British 
history, reflecting as it does, on the mimic 
scene, the .chivalrous deeds of our ancestors, 
at a time when every bosom, from the king to 
the peasant, glowed with patriotic ardour — 
We have only to say of Mr. Macready, that he 
was " every inch a king," and whether we re- 
gard him as the warlike monarch, at the head 
of his armies, or the ardent lover pleading his 
suit with the Princess Katharine, he is alike 
entitled to all the praise we can accord. 

On Thursday evening, a new Pantomime 
which was produced in London with much 
success, called, " Harlequin and Cock Bobin," 
was performed for the first time here. Messrs. 
Paulo, Ellar, and Sutton, exerted themselves 
most efficiently, and some of the illusions 
displayed, were very ingeniously contrived — 
The scenery confers infinite credit on the artist, 
Mr. Phillips. We particularly noticed a truly 
sublime view of the ruins of an abbey and 
church-yard by moonlight. A beautiful Diorama 
is likewise introduced, in which are represented, 
views of the most romantic spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor Castle. Much trouble 
and expense must have been incurred in the 
production of this piece, and we trust the lessee 
may not go unremunerated. 



MUSIC. 

We were happy to see a highly fashionable 
and numerous assemblage at the Concert given 
by the Messrs. Herrmann, on the 5th instant 
being the second which has taken place since 
their arrival in this city. The selection of 
Music, both vocal and instrumental, consisted 
as on the former occasion, of the productions 
of foreign Composers, all of which were most 
effectively executed ; whether we consider the 
merits of the Messrs. Herrmann, with refer- 
ence to their combined efforts, or respectively, 
they are equally -entitled to our warmest en- 
comiums. We apply those remarks,, however, 
more particularly to their instrumental perfor- 
mances, in which they embody a style at once 
pure and chaste, with execution of the most 
finished order. 

The Concert commenced with an instrumen- 
tal quartette, by Mozart, which was not the 
most effective that might have been chosen 
from the works of that sublime composer, it 
was, however, succeeded by a solo of Sphor's, 
for the violin, which was performed by Mr. 
Zeugheer Herrmann, who was.truly felicitous 



in giving effect to the superior elegance and re- 
fined taste which every where breathes through 
the composition of this eminent master; indeed 
we should be inclined to imagine, from the pe- 
culiarity of Mr. Herrmann's style, particularly 
in Cantabile passages, which he executes with 
exquisite delicacy and the most perfect intona- 
tion, that if not actually a pupil of Sphor's, his 
studies have been chiefly directed to the works 
of that talented individual. We also admired 
a beautiful Fantasia from the Preciosa of 
Weber, for the violin and Violincello, by Messrs. 
Z. and L. Herrmann, in which two voices 
occasionally joined. We, however, thought 
the effect of the latter deteriorated by the too" 
powerful predominance of the instrument. 

A comic vocal quartette by Haydn, called 
the Cats Fugue ! was next introduced, with a 
novel and fantastic effect, in which the per- 
formers exhibited such feline characteristics, as 
would lead us to believe they had studied in 
our dormitory, where the children of Grimalkin, 
almost nightly favor us with a strain differing 
only by the absence of any system of harmony, 
from that given by the Messrs. Herrmann — 
The principal feature in the second act of the 
Concert was a solo on the Violincello by Mr. 
L. Herrmann, which was applauded Una Voce ; 
the air was the production of Carraffa, with 
variations by Merk, of a character well calcu- 
lated to try the capabilities of the best per- 
former, and it is not too much to say of Mr. 
Herrmann that he acquitted himself in a man- 
ner fully deserving the approbation with which 
his efforts were rewarded — his tone is remark- 
able for its volume and richness, and he exe- 
cutes the most difficult passages with a masterly 
hand. We particularly admired his taste *fa 
the performance of those parts where sostenuto 
is required, and in the finale of the piece he 
infused a vigour and powerful modification of 
tone which is always the offspring of intense 
feeling Lutzov's Wild Chase closed the en- 
tertainment of the evening, which was the 
most delightful we have spent in a Concert- 
room for some time. 



HIBERNIANA._No I. 



The circumstance of Thomas the 6th, Earl 
of Desmond, having, by his marriage with a 
person of inferior station, excited the hatred 
of his family and followers, by whom he was 
stripped of his title and estates, has already been 
made the subject of a beautiful love-song, by 
our great lyrist, Moore. The following verses, 
of a different character, as well as inferior 
merit, were suggested by the same circum- 
stance,* coupled with the subsequent misfor- 
tunes and ultimate ruin of that noble branch 
of the Geraldines, who, not content with being 
the wealthiest subjects of the British crown, 
engaged in ambitious struggles with the power 
that aggrandized them, which ended not only 
in the loss of their title and immense posses- 
sions, but in the very extinction of their race. 

The name of the lady with whom , this 
unhappy union was formed, was Catherine 
MacCormac; and it should, jwrharxyb* i again 
stated in this place, that she <SwB9 Keru; 
tunate elevation to the ,accide*i^)^*fe£j 
having been obliged to Mvefffi qSJ&*' **& 
hospitality, when ben^lted' 'WfU'r^ 

* It is, however, but just% t#th«l*riAtto ntfntioft 
that these lines were penneifilong before JSMtfB^ire'a 
song on the subject appeared.«-ED£<t 



